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Mr. Browning’s Great Puzzle. 


ARCHDEACON FarrAR thinks Mr. Browning ‘ obscure 
only in the sense that his thoughts are profound,’ and that 
his obscurity is ‘simply verbal, the result of an idiosyn- 
crasy which has become a habit.’ I suppose the meaning 
of this to be that Mr. Browning’s thought is never clouded, 
and that any difficulty in his writings arises from the inade- 
quacy of the poet’s expression. I think the latter is a very 
great injustice to Mr. Browning, who may have written some 
things hard to understand, but never fails to say—if in his 
own manner—just what he means to say. The only real 
difficulty is to arrive at his meaning when the expression is 
merely the husk of the thought. This is not often a diffi- 
culty. Mr. Browning is a lucid thinker, and his drift is 
almost always plain. Caliban, Karshish and his other 
monologists leave nothing in doubt ; but to this lucidity I 
find a notable exception in some verses in ‘ Men and Wom- 
en.’ I have been forced to guess at their meaning, and 
am sure that the fault is in myself, not in the poet. The 
least rational of all things is to shrug the shoulders and de- 
clare that a writer is too deep for us ; which always means 
that the fault is in the writer. When Mr. Tennyson pub- 
lished his ‘ In Memoriam,’ the literary critic of the London 
Times \amented his stupidity in not understanding the poet’s 
‘Shadow Waiting with the Keys.’ He would ‘ back the 
verse against Hobbs, and dare him to pick it,’ he wrote, 
as the meaning was undiscoverable ;,though Mr. Tennyson 
had just informed him that the Shadow was Death. In 
speaking of the particular poem of Mr. Browning’s which 
has proved a serious puzzle to me, I prefer doing so ina 
spirit of respectful inquiry. The works of this great writer 
have been my delight for thirty years. I made his acquaint- 
ance in the old first American edition, which was my /ider 
carissimus in the days of peace, as afterwards in an unhappy 
war ; and when the volumes were burned in the conflagra- 
tion of some trains in the spring of 1865, I quite mourned 
over them. They contained the writer’s masterpieces in 
what may be called his first manner—‘ The Blot in the 
*Scutcheon,’ ‘ Pippa Passes,’ ‘ How They Brought the Good 
News,’ and ‘ Luria’—the greatest drama, I think, since 
Shakspeare. There was nothing hard to understand in 
these wonderful dramas, since a boy understood them ; but 
I have found the exact contrary the fact in a later poem of 
Mr. Browning’s—‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.’ 

It would be interesting to know if Canon Farrar was think- 
ing of this when he said that the poet’s obscurity was simply 
verbal. I am obliged to say that I do not understand what 
Mr. Browning means in this poem, though I think I under- 
stand very well what he says. As the style is a little in- 
volved, which often happens in his writings, I venture to 
make a paraphrase in plain prose which will show the diffi- 
culty mentioned—begging the admirers of Mr. Browning to 
pardon my presumption. The poet takes his theme from 
Edgar’s song in ‘ Lear :’ 

Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came: 
His word was still ‘ Fie, foh and fum ! 
I smell the blood of a British man. 
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This old catch is simply the text. Mr. Browning’s Childe 
Roland is a knight who dedicates his life to the search for a 
mysterious ‘Dark Tower ;’ and what follows is his own 
account of his last fatal journey. Travelling upon the 
highway he meets a gray-haired cripple, asks to be directed 
to the Tower, and describes the sequel. 


My first thought was that the hoary cripple lied in every 
word, He was looking sidewise at me with malicious eyes, 
scarcely able to suppress his glee at making one more victim. 
What else should he have been set there for, but to waylay with 
his lies such travellers as asked the road, and ensnare them ? 
I could guess what a skull-like laugh would burst from him— 
how he would write my epitaph with his crutch in the — 
highway—if, following his advice, I turned aside into the pat 
he pointed out, conducting to the ominous tract which all agree 
hides the Dark Tower. 

Nevertheless I did turn into it, feeling neither pride nor hope 
—only gladness that the end was near. Hope had dwindled to 
a ghost unfit to struggle with the joy success would bring ; and 
what, now, made my heart leap was the prospect of failure. 
Like a dying man who is supposed to be already dead, and hears 
his friends making preparations for his burial, I was anxious not 
to disappoint my own friends. I had so long suffered in my 
quest and heard my failure prophesied—had so often found my- 
self classed with ‘The Band’ dedicated to the search for the 
Dark Tower,—that it seemed to me best to fail as they had 
done, my only doubt being whether I should be pets 3 

So I turned in quiet despair from the hateful cripple into the 
path he indicated, followed by a red leer of the dying sun, 
watching to see the plain catch me. After going a pace or two, 
I looked over my shoulder,—the safe road was gone! All around 
was the gray plain stretching on every side to the horizon. As 
I went on I think I never saw such a starved, ignoble landscape 
—one full of such penury, inertness and grimace. Nature 
seemed to say: ‘I cannot help it; nothing but the Day of 
Judgment can burn up this place and set my prisoners free.” 
A few ragged thistle-stalks, with chopped-off heads, and some 
harsh, bruised docks, which seemed to have been padded by 
brutish feet from mere spite,—these were nearly all. The grass 
was as scant as hair in leprosy, and the mud it grew from seemed 
to have been kneaded with blood. Before me I saw a stiff blind 
horse, that appeared to have been thrust out from the Devil's 
stud. He was standing in a stupefied attitude, and, with his 
gaunt neck and closed eyes under his rusty mane, might, for all 
I knew, have been dead. I never saw a brute I hated so. 

As a man calls for wine before he fights, I shut my eyes and) 
endeavored to go back in memory to happier scenes. In vain !. 
1 only remembered dear Cuthbert’s blushes under his golden 
curls—his arm in my own—and that one night’s disgrace ! 
Alas ! my heart’s new fire went out and left it cold again. Then 
I remembered, also, Giles, the soul of honor. How frank he 
looked ten years before on the day he was knighted—when he 
said he would dare what any honest man would! But the scene 
suddenly shifts, and—faugh ! that. hangman pinning a parchment 
to his breast, though he tries to tear it away! poor traitor, spit .- 
upon and curst! Far better such a present as this, than such 
a past to remember! So I turned back into my darkening path 
where I saw and heard nothing, not even the hoot of an owl. 

Suddenly I saw a small river before me—not a dull, sluggish 
current, but one frothing and fuming, as if the Fiend had 
plunged his glowing hoof into it. It came upon me as unex- 
pectedly as a serpent, and never was anything so petty and spite- 
ful. Scrubby alders were kneeling over it; and drenched wil- 
lows, resembling a group of suicides, flung themselves headlong 
in mute despair; but the river which had done them all the 
wrong, whatever it was, rolled on without stopping to notice 
them. I forded the stream, feeling afraid at every step that I 
should set my foot on a dead man’s cheek ; or that my spear, 
when I thrust it down to feel for hollows, would become en- 
tangled in his hair or beard, 1 did spear something, probably 
a water-rat, but, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek! I was 
glad to reach the opposite bank, and thought I was now about 
to enter upon a better country. Vain expectation! The dank 
soil was trampled into a plash. What savage struggle had 
taken place here, and who had been engaged in it? fight in 
such a place must have resembled one between toads in a poi- 
soned tank or wildcats in a red-hot iron cage. I saw no fout- 
prints entering or leaving the horrid spot: the combatants 
must have been mastered by a mad rage like that of Christian 
and Jew galley-slaves pitted pet each other by the Turk. 

About a furlong further there was even more. What bad 
use was that engine for? that wheel—no, it was a brake: a 
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harrow fit to reel men’s bodies: out: like silk,—ajhellish tool left 
on earth by accident, or brought to have its rusty steel teeth 
= Still further was a tract of ground full of stumps 
which had been a wood once ; then a marsh all bog and rubble, 
broken into rankling blotches resembling boils ; then a palsied 
oak with a cleft in it, like a distorted mouth gaping at Death 
until the lips split and it dies as it is closing. 1 was as far from 
the end of my journey ‘as ever; but a great black bird, the 
Fiend’s own friend, sailed past me, without beating his wide 
wings covered with dragon’s feathers—-perhaps he was the guide 
I was looking tor. 

Glancing up, I saw that the plain had given place to encir- 
cling mountains—if such ugly heaps could be called such. I leave 
it to you to explain how they had appeared so suddenly: and 
how to get away trom them was as great a mystery. I seemed 
vaguely to remember some trick which had been played upon 
me—perhaps in a bad dream. Here all further progress ended, 
and I was about to give up once more, when—click! I heard a 
sound like the shutting of a trap—and was inside the den ! 

It came upon me burningly, all at once—this was the place! 
Two hills on the right were crouching like bulls with horns 
locked, and on the left was a tall bare mountain. What a fool 
I had been to be dozing, at this moment, after a life spent in 
training for this very sight! What could that be in the midst 
but the Tower itself—the round, squat turret, blind as the fool’s 
heart ; built of brown stone, and without its counterpart in the 
whole world? I was like a sailor when some mocking storm- 
spirit points out to him the unseen rock only at the moment 
when the ship strikes it and goes to pieces. 

Unseen? Because it was dark? No! The day had come 
back again to look upon the tragedy. The dying sun flamed 
through a cleft in the hills which were lying like giants, chin in 
hand, to see the game brought to bay—‘stab to the hilt and 
end him !’ 

Not hear? There was noise everywhere: a bell was tolling 
and growing ever louder. The knell pronounced in my ears 
the names of all the lost adventurers who had sought to find the 
Dark Tower ; telling me that this one was strong, that one 
bold, and the other fortunate, yet each and all had been lost— 
lost! There they stood, ranged along the hillsides to see the 
last of me—a living frame for one more picture. A sheet of 
flame enveloped them, and I saw and knew them all. But I 
dauntlessly set the slug-horn to my lips and blew it. Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower came. 

What is the meaning of this wonderful series of etchings 
full of weird power, and the fire and force of a great mas- 
ter? An able critic sees, in the poem, only ‘an effect of 
tone, a kind of symphony 7” oscuro,—an endless, troubled 
dream, and at the close a leap in the dark.’ But it seems 
better to begin with the hypothesis that Mr. Browning had 
a specific meaning. Is the Dark Tower the tower of Un- 
faith, and is the poet describing the drift of his age? Some 
phrases of the text are notable. Childe Roland—his heart 
leaping at the thought that he may zof find the Tower— 
turns away from ‘the safe road’ into the ‘ ominous tract’ 
where no flowers grow in the ignoble soil, only worthless 
weeds—where all is ‘grimace and penury,’ and Nature 
angrily exclaims that nothing but ‘the fire of Judgment 
can set her prisoners free.’ Is this ominous tract the 
Land of Doubt—and is Sir Roland represented as strug- 
gling against that? He makes an effort to return in 
thought to brighter days and his faith in all things, but 
the result is melancholy. He remembers how his dear 
comrades, Cuthbert and Giles, who were the soul of honor, 
became traitors in a single night, and were spit upon and 
curst. There was no relief in #ha¢ memory—the wretched 
present was better than recalling it: and he continues 
to advance. Suddenly he sees crossing his path, as ‘ un- 
expectedly as a serpent,’ a petty, fuming current, hostile to 
all around it. The stunted alders kneel to it, the willows 
fling themselves headlong like ‘ suicides’ in ‘ mute despair,’ 
and the hot current only snaps and sneers at them. The 
knight crosses this Rubicon and the die is cast, for he has 
entered the Land of Unfaith. Here are the marks of a 
furious struggle—some of his predecessors in the search for 
the Tower have made a last desperate effort to resist their 
fate. They have struggled in vain and have perished here 
—there are no footprints leading in or out. As Sir Roland 
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advances still, he sees, before him a hellish harrow ‘ fit to 
reel out the bodies’ of heretics (?) ; a blotched waste burst- 
ing into boils; a cleft oak-tree gaping at Death ; a black 
bird with the plumes of a dragon sails by him as his guide ; 
and looking up he sees that mountains have closed in on 
him, in front and rear. He can neither go forward nor 
backward—a sudden ‘ click !’ comes like the snap of a trap, 
and he is ‘ in the den’—andthere before him is the Dark 
Tower. The only description given of it is that it was ‘a 
round squat turret, d/ind as the fool’s heart, built of brown 
stone, and without counterpart in the whole world.’ If its 
real name was the Tower of Unfaith, the italicized phrase 
may refer to the verse: ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.’ 

The end of Sir Roland’s quest had now come. He could 
neither advance to any Beyond, nor retreat through the 
Land of Doubt. He was shut in by mountains. All around 
him was ominous. ‘The ranges of hills resembled prostrate 
giants watching to see him destroyed. A slow bell tolled 
his knell, pronouncing the names of his predecessors. They 
had been strong, bold and fortunate, and had found the 
Dark Tower, but, on account of that very fact, were ‘ lost, 
lost!" They were ranged on the hills looking at him, the 
forms enveloped in a ‘sheet of flame.’ His fate had been 
decided as theirs had been, and there was no going back. 
So he resolutely blew a blast of defiance on his horn, and— 
* Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’ 

Was this, or something similar, Mr. Browning’s mean- 
ing? Perhaps to inquire thus were to inquire too curi- 
ously, and we ought to be content if a great poet gives us 
only pictures. But guessing is a harmless amusement, and 
trying to understand the work of a master is always worth 
the trouble. If some such allegory as this was not intended 
by Mr. Browning, then his poem was what it has been 
called—an effect of tone, a troubled dream, and a leap in 
the dark. C'est tout dire. 

J. Esten Cooke. 


Reviews 
H. H. Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of Alaska.’’* 

THE ponderous volume of nearly eight hundred pages, in 
which Mr. Bancroft has given us an account of our great 
north-western acquisition, has the merits and defects which 
we are now accustomed to expect in the works of this in-. 
defatigable writer. There is evidence of great labor and 
care in the collection of materials and the examination of 
The author’s desire to tell a truthful and im- 
partial story is manifest ; and the style, if not always pol- 
ished, is clear and readable. On the other hand, the reader 
is wearied by a profusion of trivial incidents, and confused 
by. an imperfect arrangement. This defect is heightened by 
thecircumstance that the author, to avoid repeating him- 
self,‘occasionally omits important particulars which have 
already been given in his other works. This is a special 
disadvantage in the portion of the work which refers to the 
native inhabitants. These belong to an interesting race, 
and an account of them would have been an attractive 


. feature of the book ; but as they have been already described 


‘in Mr. Bancroft’s work on the Native Races of the Pacific 


States, he chooses—rather unreasonably—to deprive him- 
self and his readers of this source of interest. In the place 
of it we have long and tiresome narratives of the adventures 
and mishaps of the Russian explorers, hunters, and traders, 
—their petty wars with the natives, stained with much in- 
humanity,—and the quarrels and intrigues which marked 
their intercourse with one another and with their foreign 
visitors. 

Mr. Bancroft has done fairly well with"these unpromising 
materials ; and if we are now and then provoked into re- 
flecting how much better a Prescott or a Parkman would 


* History of Alaska. The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. XXXIII. 
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have handled them, we must comfort ourselves with the 
consideration that writers of that stamp are not likely to 
meddie with the subject, and that, under these circum- 
stances, the painstaking record of a trustworthy annalist 
should be gratefully accepted. The author ‘ begins at the 
beginning,’ by first sketching the natural features of the 
country, and then relating the discovery and conquest of 
Siberia by the Russians. There is an appearance of ‘ pad- 
ding’ in the earlier chapters ; and, in fact, something of this 
character pervades the book. How else, indeed, could a 
volume of the regulation size have been evolved respecting 
a region which had in 1880 only about 33,000 inhabitants, 
of whom all but some 500 were Indians? On the whole, 
however, there is little to complain of, and much to com- 
mend. If we learn but little about the natives, who, as is 
apparent, are the true Alaskans of the present, we get a fair 
idea of what the country offers to the white settlers, who 
are destined to possess it at a future day. These induce- 
ments are by no means small. Though grain does not 
ripen, grasses thrive almost everywhere, and the country 
will sustain large herds of cattle. The forests furnish an 
almost illimitable supply of timber, particularly cedars of 
excellent quality. Gold, silver, and copper have been 
mined with good success. The fisheries are an inexhaustible 
resource. When the fur-bearing animals are properly pro- 
tected, the exports from this source will probably surpass 
those from any other portion of the globe. The only seal- 
skins that ladies like to wear come from Alaska, and nearly 
all from one small group, the Prybiloff Islands. These are 
now leased to the Alaska Commercial Company, on terms 
which yield to the Government an average return of more 
than $300,000 a year,—an income that alone affords, as the 
author reminds us, a fair interest on the $7,200,000 which 
the nation paid for the territory. Mr. Bancroft adds that, 
apart from these seal-islands, ‘the production of wealth for 
each white person in the territory is greater than in any 
other portion of the United States or of the world.’ 

When Mr. Seward wag asked by a friend what he con- 
sidered the most important measure of his political career, 
his reply was: ‘ The purchase of Alaska; but it will take 
the people a generation to find it out.’ The purchase took 
place in 1867. The treaty specially provided that the in- 
habitants should ‘ be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion.’ In 
direct and scandalous defiance of this provision, the country 
was left for seventeen years without the protection of any 
legal or settled government. There were no regular courts, 
and no means of enforcing the law. No legal titles to land 
could be obtained. _ Under these circumstances, progress 
was impossible. The missionary societies were for a time 
equally neglectful. Though Congress appropriated $50,000 
for schools in the territory, no person could be found to 
administer the fund. At last, in 1884, a proper territorial 
government was established. The Presbyterian mission is 
now maintaining some useful schools. Commerce is rapidly 
increasing. Recent explorations have shown the extent and 
importance of the vast river-system of the territory. The 
prospect is that within the period set by Mr. Seward the 
great acquisition which the country owes to his diplomacy 
will be estimated at the full value which his prescient dis- 
cernment placed upon it. 

“Rather surprisingly, the book-making portion of Mr. 
Bancroft’s volume is its weakest part. The map is a very 
poor one, scantily furnished with names, and giving nothing 
to indicate the extent or limits of the regions occupied by 
the different native tribes. The index is strangely imperfect. 
Though the volume records the establishment by the Pres- 
byterians of missions and schools in Alaska, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who has pub- 
lished an excellent work on the country, a reader who en- 
deavors to find the record of these_facts under the heads of 
‘ missions,’ ‘ Presbyterian,’ ‘ Jackson,’ ‘ schools,’—or, so 
far as we can find, under any other head, will look in vain, 
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Attempts to search for other particulars have resulted in 
equal discomfiture. It is singular that the practised author 
and his many assistants have not yet learned how to prepare 
this important adjunct, indispensable to every historical or 
scientific work. After all criticisms are made, Mr. Ban- 
croft’s histories possess distinguished merits, which will give 
them lasting value ; and they should not be allowed to suffer 
for lack of these minor but needful accessories. 





* Upland and Meadow.”’ * 

WE are glad to know that, as the genial author of this 
entertaining volume assures us, ‘ Poaetquissings,’ though 
lacking somewhat in euphony, is still ‘ quite pronounceable.’ 
The word is applied conjecturally to a small stream empty- 
ing into the Delaware, and is derived by the author from an 
old Swedish writer who records that ‘at Poaetquissings 
Creek . . . is everything that man can desire.’ This fond 
and sweeping statement is very nearly made good, we should 
say, from a natural-history student’s point of view—at least, 
after reading Dr. Abbott’s account of this favored region, 
we can but wish that we had the privilege of so extensive 
and interesting a live museum in the fields, streams, and 
woods as the one of which he is the keen-eyed, quick-eared, 
sympathetic-minded custodian. Or shall we not rather wish 
that we possessed a like faculty of insinuating ourselves into 
the good graces of ‘ animated nature,’ of entering into the 
work, play, political economy and social life of the wild, 
feathered and four-footed folk of our scant acquaintance ? 
Day and night, sunshine, fog, and pouring rain are all in 
turn improved by him to ascertain what is going on among 
his retiring but shrewd and observant neighbors—for it is a 
prime belief with him that ‘there is not a mammal in the 
land to-day that is not a closer student of man and his habits 
than naturalists are of the habits of mammals.’ With a zest 
half truant schoolboy’s (we suspect), half that of the man 
of science, he tacks cross-slats to the trunk of a tall button- 
wood and climbs up seventy feet in order to enjoy the view. 
which he has envied the hawks from their perch of vantage. 
He has made a careful study of the finny inhabitants of his 
creek, and concludes that they possess a considerable power 
of communicating intelligence, having seen a roach dart in 
among a school of small fish and give warning of a raid of 
barbarous perch. He has examined the ways of aquatic 
bugs and beetles, and has learned that the burrowing cray- 
fish—that odd ‘ Diogenes’ of the ditch—works by night to 
build its clay chimney. He lays the snail and mussel under 
contribution to his stock of curious knowledge, teases its 
secret from the mole cricket, beards the ant-lion in its den, 
and even turns forager to a great gray spider whom he hopes 
to profit by in the way of information. He is satisfied that 
birds dream—the catbird in particular, for it executes ‘ som- 
nambulistic dances on a tight twig!’ He has looked into 
the longevity, the language, and the dietetic regimen of 
birds, on this last point instancing the case of the five young 
grakles who were fed daily 260 worms, and herein finding a 
counter plea to the charges of mischief brought against the 
‘ maize thief.’ 

Most ingenious and amusing were the experiments which 
he tried upon his winged neighbors—such as exchangin 
their eggs and nestlings, testing their courage\(and taste? 
by hanging in the trees the chromo of a cat, piquing them 
into ill tempers by the innovation of a looking:glass, or 
bringing down the saucy pride of the king-bird by\sending 
against him a new kind of hawk—+.e., a gaudy Chinese kite. 
In truth, it would not be strange if the experimenter, had 
been regarded by the experimented upon as a dangerous sort 
of prank-playing Robin Goodfellow! But our naturalists 
not at all loth to admit that the ‘joke’ was sometimes 
turned upon himself, as when the new bird with the clear 
bell-like note proved to be a ;hyla perched upon the brim"of 
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the puzzled and peering savant’s hat. As regards the 
weather wisdom imputed by man to the lower animals, Dr. 
Abbott is humorously circumspect. In ‘ An October Diary’ 
is a pleasant entry. All the hornets’ nests observed by 

‘Miles Overfield’ have been high up, those observed by 
Dr. Abbott have been near the ground—a double oracle, 
which moves the former to conclude that ‘ there’s going to 
be both kinds of winters, by spells.’ 


‘‘ Through the Year with the Poets.”’* 

‘THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE Poets’ is a happy 
thought admirably carried out by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, 
who is putting forth with each month a volume of selections, 
poems and parts of poems, descriptive of the moods of 
nature and of man at that particular period of the year. 
The series begins with December, and the prelude to the 
first volume is a stanza from Longfellow’s ‘ Poet’s Calen- 
dar.’ Then we have Southey’s unrhymed but picturesque 
verses written on the ‘ First of December, 1793,’ and from 
these are borne along through the ever-varying phases of ‘he 
wintry month, until we pause at last with Horatio Nelson 
Powers upon the brink of * The New Year,’ listening to the 
echoes of Tennyson’s ‘ Wild Bells.’ Mr. Adams, as was 
to be expected, proves a capital purveyor. He has not 
merely brought together a lot of old-time favorites, taken 
from standard authors, as any ordinary compiler might have 
done, but has extended his researches into out-of-the-way 
places, has explored the vast field of periodical literature, 
and has, moreover, cultivated the acquaintance of our 
younger poets. The result is an anthology combining the 
antique fragrance of long-treasured sweets with the dewy 
freshness of more recent blossomings i in verse. We have, 
of course, Emerson’s matchless “Snow-Storm,’ Lowell’s 
* First Snow-Fall,’ Longfellow’ s ‘ Midnight Mass,’ and ex- 
cerpts from Whittier’s ‘Snow-Bound,’ Cowper’s ‘ Task,’ 
and other familiar pieces ; but with these, and appearing to 
no disadvantage in the setting, are selections from Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Woolson, Mrs. Piatt, Robert K. Weeks, 
Leighton, Hildreth, Higginson, Bourdillon, and many of 
even less extensive fame. From Robert Buchanan’s ‘ White 
Rose and Red’ is taken almost entire that exceptionally fine 
canto in which the coming of ‘The Great Snow’ is de- 
picted with such impressiveness. The volume is provided 
with a table of contents, and indexes of subjects, first lines 
and authors, giving dates and localities. For the January 
volume, the prelude i is taken from Austin Dobson’s ‘ Masque 
of the Months.’ Midwinter, New Year's, the Eve of St. 
Agnes, the winds, the birds, anticipations of spring, and 
kindred themes form the burden of these songs. The in- 
itial number by no means exhausted the poetry of the snow, 
for here are several more choice bits of word-picturing. 
Among the recent writers represented are Scollard, Hay, 
Lazarus, Hayne, Goodale, Hartzell, Bates, and Bensel. 
Each volume contains rather more than a hundred pieces 
by rather less than a hundred authors. Under Mr. 
Adams’s appreciative guidance, this ramble through the 
months promises to be notably pleasant. 


Mr. Lang’s ‘‘ Books and Bookmen.”’ + 

THE protean Mr. Andrew Lang has undergone a new 
transformation. First he figured in these columns as a de- 
lightful translator, and all the world rang with the version 
of the * Odyssey ’ in prose, the ‘Theocritus’ and the 
*Tliad.’ Next ‘Ballades in Blue China’ fell from his 
sparkling fingers. Again he appeared as a naughty mythol- 
ogist, overthrowing the mythologic cloud-castles and wind- 
mills of Max Miller (“Custom and Myth’). Then he 
‘evolved’ as a delicious correspondent with the lorn ‘ Plu- 
tonian shore ’ (‘ Letters to Dead Authors’). And now here 
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is the full papilio Langius—full-fledged butterfly—develop- 
ing bibliomania! ‘ Books and Bookmen’ is preceded by 
some charming dedicatory lines to Brander Matthews, which 
are followed by a preface all ablaze at its tail (like a meteor) 
with a ‘ Ballade of the Real and the Ideal.’ At the end of 
the book the brilliant thing forks like the tail of a true but- 
terfly into another ‘ Ballade of the Unattainable,’ which ends 
with the envoi : 


Prince, hear a hopeless Bard’s appeal ; 
Reverse the rules of Mine and Thine ; 
Make it legitimate to steal 
The Books that never can be mine! 


Betwixt the two ‘tails’ lie eight ‘debatable lands’ or sepa- 
rate chapters—I. Literary Forgeries, II. Parish Registers, 
III. Bookmen at Rome, IV. Bibliomania in France, V. 
Bookbindings, VI. Elzevirs, VII. Some Japanese Bogie- 
Books, VIII. A Bookman’s Purgatory,—each chapter filled 
with good things and witty thoughts. Mr. Lang is evi- 
dently an authority on Elzevirs, and he belongs from his 
very pupa-lage to that precocious class who 
Thank their stars that they were born 
A little British child, 


and utilize their privileges and opportunities accordingly. 
It makes one’s very skin creep to read his chapter on the 
bugaboo books of the Japanese—the most ingeniously be- 
bugabooed race on the face of the earth. He is a born 
haunter and dilettant of the quais where stray Moliére auto- 
graphs have been found ; and as to bookbindings, he revels 
in them like a true bookworm or book-butterfly (to resume 
our figure). The delightful talk to be got out of this book ! 


Miss Robinson’s “‘ Italian Garden.”’ * 

In the mountains of Umbria, far away from noisy Rome 
and its dusty thoroughfares, there is a quiet and lovely spot, 
shade-embowered, from which darts the arrowy crystal of a 
stream famed in story. Here are the springs which feed the 
Clitumnus beloved of Vergil and Ovid, and even momen- 
tarily glanced at in the flashing verse of Juvenal. A deli- 
cate temple surmounts a height ; flocks struggle pastorally 
down to the limpid mountain pools ; ; a shepherd lies asleep 
on a bank; a gleaming grasshopper sings his Anacreontic, 
and the summers come and go, and leave their immemorial 
calm on the place. A sweet, delicate spot, you would say ; 
full of ancient reminiscence and bubbling song ; suggestive 
of Vergilian metres and sacrificial kine, and wine sprinkled 
on the water, and placated divinities. 

Just such an airy mountain top and stream of song is 
‘ An Italian Garden,’ wherein bloom long-stemmed delicate 
metres, trailing-arbutus verse, scarlet poppy and Tuscan 
cypress. Miss Robinson—already well known for her 
‘Handful of Honeysuckle," ‘The Crowned Hippolytus,’ 
‘The New Arcadia,’ the ‘ Studies’ of Emily Bronté and 
Margaret of Angouléme, and her novel ‘ Arden’—is evi- 
dently ‘ un cceur tendre qui hait le néant vaste et noir,’ as 
Baudelaire has it, and does all she can to leave across it her 
luminous trail. The verses which she has collected in this 
refined volume are characteristic of her in their delicacy, 
passion, and imagery—swift or swimming Italian measures, 
sestines, stornelli or strambotti, serenades and rispetti. No- 
where marked by excessive individuality, they are yet mark- 
edly tender, musical, and distinct in their way as the golden 
flash of an oriole wing. In Dante's words 

Di fior le parolette mie novelle 
Han fatto una ballata. 


She has taken airy words and spun of them tissues of airy 
rhyme which have caught many an opalescent glint from 
Italy. The temple of Clitumnus overhangs her classical 
rhymes, and there is suggestion of the lucid mountain pool 
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and pastoral calm in some of the pieces. Of these we like 
‘Nocturnes ’ the best, though ‘ Tuscan Cypress’ and ‘ Ves- 
tigia’ are as full of lights and lustres as a veritable Italian 
garden sometimes is of fire-flies. 





“The Collection Schick.” 

™ An enterprising Chicago publisher, Ludwig Schick, has 
struck upon the happy idea of republishing the shorter tales, 
novelettes, and ‘humoresques’ of the best contemporary 
German writers of fiction. This library he calls the ‘ Col- 
lection Schick’—a library in which successive numbers 
appear every three weeks at twenty cents a number, or $3 
ayear. Among the novelists who figure in this new library 
are Heyse, the Lindaus, Lewald, Franzos, Eckstein, Hop- 
fen, Wilbrandt, Wichert, Rodenborg, Rosenthal-Bonin, 
Jensen, Storm, Riehl, Hacklander, Seidel, Lorm, Sacher- 
Masoch and Laistner—eighteen writers of great cunning 
and skill. The enterprise seems only to have started a year 
ago, and these eighteen writers are represented by charming 
specimens of their work in the first Jahrgang. ‘The pam- 
phlets are pleasing to look at and to hold—duodecimo size, 
and bound in bright, attractive, red paper-covers. The 
paper is excellent and the type is good and clear, though a 
trilesmall. As compared with the pink-covered Uuiversal- 
Bibliothek or with Hempel’s Bibliothek, the ‘ Collection 
Schick’ is far in the typographical foreground. The tales 
are short and spicy, and constitute most tempting fare for 
the literary and collegiate student of German, —especially 
for college students looking round for material for private 
‘parallel’ reading. Though Tue Critic is on principle 
opposed to these ‘ borrowed libraries,’ which transgress its 
known advocacy of international copyright, yet in the ab- 
sence of that much-desired law it does not see why it should 
turn its back absolutely on the good things of this (traus- 
atlantic) world. Along with the ‘ Collection Schick’ goes 
another collection called the Overland Library, consisting 
of translations of the texts which appear in the German 
collection (25 cts. a copy, $4 a year). The translations are 
on the whole well done, though they rather superabound in 
what the Britishers call ‘ Americanisms.’ In this dialect 
‘legs’ become ‘limbs,’ ‘clever’ becomes ‘smart,’ and 
slang peculiar to this side of the water insinuates itself rath- 
er too freely. 





eet Minor Notices. 

IN the second of the series of ‘ Household Manuals’ (Estes & 
Lauriat) Ellen H. Richards discussess ‘Food Materials and 
Their Adulterations.’ Starting with the proposition, almost a 
self-evident one, that ‘the prosperity of a nation depends upon 
the health and the morals of-its citizens ; and the health and the 
morals of a people depend mainly upon the food they eat, and the 
homes they live in,’ she glorifies the profession of housekeeping 
as one of the highest in importance and honor, deplores the 
‘barbarous ignorance’ of too many housewives, calls for the 
recognition of a science ot domestic economy, and in a few for- 
cible paragraphs, fortified by an occasional apt illustration, 
Shows the waste of time, labor, money and material due toa 
lack of intelligence in mistress and maid. From this very per- 
tinent introduction, Miss Richards proceeds with her work ot 
reviewing in detail the principal articles of food and drink, a 
chapter being given to water, tea, coffee and cocoa, one to 
cereals, another to milk, butter and cheese, and others to sugar, 
canned fruits and meats, condiments, and to perishable foods 
and the means for preserving them. The nature of each article 
Is stated, or an analysis made of its constituent elements ; some- 
times a bit of its history is given, or, as in the case of flour, an in- 
teresting account of the process of manufacture ; then something 
is said of its effects upon the human system, its nutritious value, 
and, if it is liable to adulteration, the manner in which the fraud 
is practised, and the methods of detecting it. The final chapter 
contains a number of tables, showing the estimated average 
dietary of working people, and how it might be of a much better 
and more invigorating quality at half the cost. The author has 
turned to good account her ten years’ experience in the labora- 
tory, and has packed into this little manual of less than 200 
pages a surprising amount of information for which all progres- 
_ ive housekeepers will be thankful, 
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” ‘ THE RELIGIOUS LIFE,’ by Rev. M. J. Savage (Geo. H. Ellis), 
contains a series of thirteen textless sermons preached to the 
author’s Boston neque a yearor more ago, and steno- 
graphically reported. The underlying idea, emphasized through- 
out, is that while forms and creeds and dogmas have their tay 
and pass in continual change, the real essence of religion is a 
permanent force, coming down through the ages, and co-exist- 
ent forever with humanity. It persists through all changes of 
thought and life, growing and expanding to keep pace with all 
the fresh revelations of modern investigation. The tenets held. 
so firmly by our forefathers, and tor which they willingly en- 
dured persecution and martyrdom, are, to Mr. Savage’s think- 
ing, now exploded. We have lost the Bible as the infallible 
word of God, have lost Jesus as Lord and Master, and as a 
unique man, and have lost God as a personality. But these 
have merely been thrown aside as the old-fashioned garb in 
which religion was arrayed; while religion itself remains, 
grander and more satisfying than before. Mr. Savage, as is 
well known, is a Unitarian, an evolutionist, a Spencerian, a 
believer in mesmerism, clairvoyance and telepathy.——REv. W. 
F. FABER, of Westfield, N. Y., has put into a volume entitled 
‘Thoughts for Thought’ (Westfield: A. E, Rose) seven ser- 
mons, dealing with the church, the state and the family. De- 
nominational divisions he deprecates as unscriptural, wasteful 
and unchristian ; advocates a complete and thorough-going 
separation of church and state, as demanded alike by patriotism 
and religion ; and pleads earnestly for more conscientious and 
persevering labor on the part of parents in training their chil- 
dren to Christian manhood in its broadest sense. 





ALTHOUGH distinctively British in its humor, its allusions and 
its moral, ‘ The Life of a Prig, by One’ (Henry Holt & Co.), is 
sufficiently amusing even for those who may not have had the 
fortune to meet with this particular type of the genws ; for the 
family is widespread, and its characteristics are marked. The 
sr whose career is rapidly sketched in these pages is of a 
theological bent. Already at sixteen he is so saturated with 
the religious atmosphere in which he has been reared as to're- 
cord in his journal sundry pious movings, resolutions and morti- 
fications of the flesh, and at Oxford, after a proper course of 
complines, oratories, confessions, scourgings and afflictions, he 
blossoms out as the highest of high churchmen. He next ap- 
pears in the novitiate of the order of Friars Green, and having 
reached the tip-top of Anglo-Catholicism, sees still above him 
the sublime heights of the Holy Mother Church, His efforts 
to become a Roman Catholic bring him only advice to pray.for 
light and to study the Penny Catechism—suggestions simply dis- 
gusting to one who had mastered all the works of the Fathers, 
and knew by heart the lives of the Saints. So, rising above 
Romanism, he abandons the narrowness of modern thought, and 
devotes himself to the study of Zoroaster and Confucius, Taoism 
and Buddhism. How from these he progresses to pessimism, 
and from that to agnosticism, how he becoms a private tutor 
and finds in his pupil a more advanced and more practical 
agnostic than himself, and how gre 3 his priggishness succumbs 
to a woman’s charms,—all this and more may be read in this 
racy biography, which deserves a place among the clever satires 
of the foibles of the age. 





* FRANK’S RANCHE, or My Holiday in the Rockies’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is a lively little book by an English writer 
whose name does not appear, but who is understood to be Mr. 
Edward Marston, a partner of the well-known London publisher 
Mr. Sampson Low, whose death occurred last week. It is in 
the form of letters to a friend, and being labelled by the author 
‘A Contribution to the Inquiry What We are to do with Our 
Boys’ has already so far drawn upon parental anxiety and youth- 
ful curiosity as to reach a second or third edition. Frank is a 
city-bred rama who, tiring of the confinement of his father’s 
counting-house, is eager to try his fortune in the western world. 
With some misgivings, his father humors his wishes, and pays 
his passage to America, where he ‘hires out’ to a Minnesota 
farmer. In six months his agricultural education is complete, 
and he writes home for money to buy a 200-acre farm, which is 
certain to yield one hundred per cent. profit. A year later the 
farm is sold for about its original cost, and the indulgent parent 
is again applied to for means to start a creamery, sure to prove 
an immense success. Failure No. 2; and Frank is off to the 
Rockies, with a hundred dollars capital. Despite his misfort- 
unes, he is enthusiastic, and has ‘grit.’ He works at any- 
thing, cutting cord-wood or fence-rails, driving sheep or shovel- 
ling charcoal, and earning his two or three dollars a day. His 
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letters home, which make up most of the first and best half of 
the book, are very amusing. He has the most extraordinary 
projects, and figures out the most amazing profits, and rarely 
omits, albeit at times indirectly, to ask for money. At last we 
have him settled down upon his ‘ ranche,’—a 160-acre home- 
stead in Montana, where he is working hard, and apparently 
doing well, and where his father last year visited him. The let- 
ters descriptive of this tour, while not so highly entertaining as 
Frank’s, are yet interesting as giving the impressions of a well- 
informed, healthy, unprejudiced Englishman, as he hurries 
across our continent. 


In Bohn’s Standard Library has been published Coleridge’s 
*Miscellanies, Azsthetic and Literary,’ to which is added ‘ The 
Theory of Life." The volume is collected and arranged by T. 
Ashe, and is sold in New York by Scribner & Welford. It 
brings together a variety of scattered essays, notes and articles, 
including some pieces not hitherto collected and various mar- 
ginalia never before printed. It includes the essays on the prin- 
ciples of sound criticism concerning the fine arts, the essay en- 
titled ‘On Poesy or Art,’ fragments of essays on taste and 
beauty, and an essay »n the ‘ Prometheus’ of Aischylus. Then 
follow the notes on the lectures, and the marginalia, the volume 
concluding with ‘ The Theory of Life.’ 


‘A STROLL wiTtH KEaTS’ (Ticknor) is a small quarto in 
which Frances Clifford Brown illustrates a portion of one of the 
poet’s earlier productions, ‘I stood tiptoe upon a hill.’ The ar- 
rangement is that usual in such holiday books, the text being 
first given entire and then repeated in bits prettily cut upon the 
plates with the pictures, of which there are nineteen. These are 
for the most part quite pleasing, though — the artist should 
choose to portray Keats as a plump, unhandsome country 
damsel, who varies her costume and features every time she ap- 
pears during the ‘ stroll,’ is past conjecture. ——THE recent dis- 
aster to the Oregon will call attention and give force to Com- 
mander Wm. Bainbridge-Hoff's little morocco-bound monograph 
on ‘ The Avoidance of Collisions at Sea’ (D. Van Nostrand). It 
is based upon a late work by Captain Colomb, R.N., in which 
are given diagrams of the manceuvring powers of steam-vessels 
of different sizes moving at different speeds. From a consider- 
ation of these diagrams, twenty-four of which are conveniently 
appended, the Commander draws certain conclusions and lays 
down certain simple directious, which, if acted upon, must go 
far toward decreasing the probability of collisions, even when 
one of the vessels, as is sometimes the case, seems to act as if 
courting the catastrophe. 


MARGARET LONSDALE, the author of that remarkable book 
called ‘ Sister Dora,’ has written a little volume of comments on 
the life of George Eliot. It bears the title of ‘George Eliot : 
Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and Herself,’ and it has 
been brought out in this country by Scribner & Welford. The 
little book is written from a somewht unsympathetic point of 
view, the novelist’s religious beliets and her relations to Lewes 
being severely criticised. It is necessary to conclude, the author 
thinks, ‘that Mr. Lewes possessed more than a common share of 
the selfishness of men-kind in general, or he could not have 
deliberately cast a moral and social blight upon George Eliot's 
life, by inducing her to stifle her womanly nature so far as to 
consent to live with him in dishonor.’ The comments are bright, 
incisive and womanly ; and they are full of interest as being one 
woman’s interpretation of the life and work of another.—To 
their editions of George Eliot’s works the Harpers have added 
the Poems and the two short stories called ‘ Brother Jacob’ and 
* The Lifted Veil.’ The poems deserve a much larger type than 
that in which they are here printed, though they are worthy of a 
careful perusal wherever they appear. The two stories have 
not before appeared in connection with George Eliot's works in 
this country. They are not specially interesting, and cannot 
add anything to her fame.——A NEW edition, in pretty covers, 
of Mrs. Jackson's ‘ Hetty’s Strange History’ and ‘ Mercy Phil- 
brick’s Choice’ has been issued by Roberts Brothers.—— 
‘Don’t’ has reappeared from the Appletons’ press in a tiny 
* vest-pocket’ edition, with gilt edges and red border-lines. 
—— HARPER & Bros. have added to their Handy Series Frederic 
Harrison’s ‘Choice of Books,’ and Cassell & Co. to their Rain- 
bow Series the popular ‘ King’s Solomon’s Mines.’——WaAL- 
POLE’s * Castle of Otranto,’ Mandeville’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ 
Goldsmith's ‘She Stoops to Conquer ’ and ‘ The Good-Natured 
Man" and ‘ The Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck’ are the 
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To J. W. H, Jr. 


Tue face of an old friend, Joseph, 
My eyes just now have seen— 

An honest type indeed of thine, 
This in the magazine— 

And fresh as when I saw it first, 
Some twenty years ago, 

When I was a contributor, 
And you were—‘ Brooklyn Jo.’ 


’Tis pleasant in a world like this, 
Where much seems new or strange, 
To find amid the shifting crowd 
One thing that does not change. 
The vesture of this visitor 
Keeps the familiar hue— 
Buff as of old. Time yellows all : 
Are we ‘ old buffers,’ too ! 


The body has not grown in girth, 
Nor has it lost a page ; 

I try the hinges of the back, 
There is no creak of age ; 

But one of us is getting thin, 
And one has gotten stout : 

I am rheumatic—when it rains— 
And you have got the gout. 


The magazine ‘ runs’ as of old, 
Stands well up in the race ; 
But you and I ?—a seemly walk 
It seems were our best pace. 

But Z was never very fast, 
As all the world should know ; 
And you a Joseph always were, 
Although we called you Jo. 


Years do their work: of afternoons, 
When I to ‘ Franklin ’ fare, 

To see the sons—whose fathers, too, 
Did business on the Square,— 

Gazing around the counting-room 
A sorrow comes to me ; 

Alas, for voices now unheard, 
Forms that no more we sce! 


Good ‘ Uncle John,’ who o’er the road 
Oft whirled with spinning spokes ; 

The ‘ Captain,’ with his dainty wit ; 
The ‘ Mayor,’ with his jokes ; 

And Fletcher, in whose mild blue eyes 
We've seen white lightnings play, — 

Ah, all the brothers followed soon 
When one was called away ! 


But yet I count no empty chair ; 
The dear old boys are dead, 

But other boys, for whom they built, 
Are reigning in their stead ; 

And busy in the rooms I see 
An ever-lengthening row 

Of boys in training for the Toil 
To come when you boys go. 


For care comes ever with the crown 
And wearies brain and brow ; 

You see how formal is my style 
When I address you now. 

But there’s a river yet to cross ; 
Near and more near its flow— 

If we meet on the further bank 
I’ll call you ‘ Brooklyn Jo!’ 
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A Counter-Plea for Pure English. 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


A LITTLE observation and some reflection thereon should 
convince ‘An English Author’ there is one nation which 
can justly claim to have preserved the English language in 
its purity and strength,—that the tongue spoken in the 
future will be American-English, which represents the lan- 
guage as it was in its force and beauty in Queen Elizabeth's 
and Shakspeare’s days. I do not happen to have statistics 
of the extent to which English is spoken in India, outside 
of the 150,000 Englishmen who live there ; but much more 
progress must be made among the 250,000,000 Hindoos in 
the next two centuries than in the past, or a large majority 
of the natives will then still speak their own language. The 
Crown to-day is obliged to receive it in the Courts. Is not 
the medium of communication, and are not the very laws, 
in British North America largely French? After a stubborn 
effort to establish English for over a century past, how has 
England succeeded ? 

To come nearer home what has the English language con- 
quered in Great Britain ? Certainly not Wales and Scotland. 
Near Tintern Abbey, in 1866, the Sheriff’s proclamations 
were printed in Welsh as well as English. And this in a 
country bordering on England itself. At the railway cross- 
ing ‘ Look out for the Engine’ was posted in the same lan- 
guage ; and the tombstones were universally inscribed with 
Welsh epitaphs. Even in other parts of Wales sufficient 
evidence showed that Welsh was yet a common language, as 
I believe it is to-day. The Scotch people, for whom I have 
a high respect, will tell you very proudly that they do not 
speak English but ‘Scotch ;’ and they speak a mixture that 
is neither English nor Gaelic, but a corruption of both. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that the number of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and her colonies who speak the 
English language as purely as the great majority of the 
Americans is exceedingly small. Below I give the opinion 
of the Rev. F. Barham Zincke, one of the Chaplains in 
Ordinary to the Queen, in his travels in America in 1867, 
entitled ‘ Last Winter in the United States:’ | 


It is a remarkable tact that the English spoken in America 
is not only very pure, but is also spoken with equal purity by all 
classes. This, in some measure, results from the success of 
their educational efforts, and from the fact which arises out of 
it, that they are, almost to a man, a nation of readers. But not 
only is it the same language without vulgarisms, in the mouths 
of all classes, but it is the same language without any dialectical 
differences over the whole continent. The language in every 
man’s mouth is that of literature and of society ; spoken at San 
Francisco just as it is spoken at New York, and on the Gulf of 
Mexico just as on the great lakes. It is even the language of 
the negroes in the towns. There is nothing resembling this in 
Europe, where every country, as in England, or every province 
and canton, has a different dialect. Of this the philological ob- 
server I was dining with was ignorant. He only knew that all 
Americans spoke uniformly one dialect. He naturally therefore 
supposed that all Englishmen must do the same ; and as his 
acquaintance with Englishmen was confined to poor immigrants, 
he ig re that their dialect was the language of all English- 
men. Often in parts of the country most remote from each other, 
in wooden shanties and the poorest huts, I had this interesting 
fact of the purity and identity of the language of the Americans 
torced on my attention, and at such times I thought, not without 
some feelings of shame and sorrow, of the wretched vocabulary, 
consisting of not more than three or four hundred words, and 
those often ungrammatically used, and always more or less mis- 
pronounced, of our honest and hard-working peasantry. As 
language is the vehicle of ideas, these poor fellows have not been 
fairly used, and are being deprived of the rich intellectual patri- 
mony of Englishmen. 


CampEN, New Jersey, April 15. Wittiam JOHN Potts, 


Since writing the foregoing, I have learned on the best 
authority that the proportion of English spoken in India is 
one-half of one per cent, 
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Lonpon, 3rd April, 1886. 


IN LITERATURE there is not much to be told. Mr. Han- 
nay—son of ‘ Singleton Fontenoy,’ and, like his father, an 
excellent writer—has finished, for the English Worthies 
Series, which Mr. Lang is editing for Messrs. Longmans, a 
‘ Keats’ of which I hear the best ; and Messrs. Gosse and 
Dobson have sent in the copy, for the same series, of a 
‘ Raleigh’ and a ‘ Steele.’ Miss Alma Tadema has pub- 
lished a novel ; it has a good deal of talent, but has been 
(as everything is) extravagantly overpraised. Another 
novel, called ‘ Demos,’ has been strongly recommended to 
me ; I confess that, so far, I find it merely dull. It is sup- 
posed to describe the life of the British Socialist (Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, by the way, is less a journalist than a Socialist 
lecturer) ; but if it does, that amazing creature is even 
more tedious in print than in the flesh. Of far more im- 
portance than either of these is the new novel which Mr. 
Theodore Watts is going to publish when he can bring him- 
self to pass the sheets for press; I have heard of it for 
years, and always in terms of praise. Mr. Anderson has 
just issued the second part of his ‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ 
but is still witholding his ‘ Catalogue,’ the Japanese and 
Chinese characters in which have driven demented every- 
body connected with the undertaking. Talking of Mr. An- 
derson, I am reminded that a correspondent of yours has 
claimed for Professor Fenollosa a monopoly of the public 
interest with reference to Japanese art. To this I have 
only to say that I shall be delighted to surrender my- 
self to Professor Fenollosa when I may and can. Mean- 
while, I am altogether Mr. Anderson’s, who has actually 
done, while Professor Fenollosa is still engaged in doing. I 
do not doubt that Professor Fenollosa will have much to 
say that is new ; so, I imagine, will Mr. Godband, who for 
years has been studying the subject at Osaka. What with 
their work and Mr. Anderson’s, the secular mystery of 
Japanese art may be said to be already as good as over and 
gone. Professor Morse has completely exhausted the inter- 
est of the Japanese house ; and when these four have spoken 
there will, I take it, be little or nothing left to tell of 
Japanese art. 

The death, at eighty-six or so, of Sir Henry Taylor re- 
moves from our neighborhood—not. from our midst, for he 
lived, like Mr. Stevenson, at Bournemouth—a writer who, 
in prose and verse alike, possessed the qualities—rare always, 
and almost unknown in these egoistic and too personal days 
—of good-breeding and distinction. Sir Henry was never 
a popular author; but he was always a gentleman. His 
work had nothing of the picked, anxious, fevered individu- 
alism of to-day ; it was sober, reticent, discreetly accom- 
plished, urbanely sufficient. In its time it represented a 
revolt against the superb, but rather vulgar, /aissez-aller of 
Byron ; in ours it was a survival and an example, which none 
of us cared to heed and only a very few could have fol- 
lowed. Tothis I may add that Sir Henry was certainly the 
handsomest old man I ever saw. He wore a kind of apos- 
tle’s robe, part red and part grey, and had the aspect, the 
demeanor, the manners of an aged god: a little troubled 
and strange, perhaps, in his new environment, but always 
ceremonious, always dignified, always venerable and distin- 
guished. There will be no more like him in England. 
We are going down into the deeps of Radicalism, where man- 
ners are not, and to be a gentleman is to be worse than a 
slave. "Tis the same in art; "tis, indeed, the malady of 
the modern world. Our object is, not to say only what is 
worth saying, but to say everything wecan. Gluck’s Alceste 
and his Orphée, face to face with such crises of experience 
as can never loom up for us, retain, in all their abandon- 
ment, the dignity of heroes ; they succumb, but as the gods 
do ; they have the Greek perfection of manner, as well as 
the Greek perfection of form. With us‘it is otherwise. 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde are only as two cats upon the 
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tiles ; and for some of us they represent not only an ad- 
vance in art, but the last word of human experience. With 
us, there is not so much as a pimple but can be, and is, 
interesting and significant—the Cause of an Effect, or (at 
least !) the Effect of a Cause. We are sick of self- love ; ; 
and the Musset who shall give us a new ‘ Enfant du Siécle’ 
will be only a Malvolio with genius. 

The exhibition of the Graham pictures is certainly the 
most interesting of the season. The late William Graham 
was a Glasgow and London merchant, a Trustee of the 
National Gallery, a patron and friend of artists, and a con- 
noisseur with a singular appreciation of certain expressions 
of art. He bought largely, generously, and on the whole 
wisely ; with special reference, among the older masters, 
to the work of those who have been called the ‘ Cock- 
eyed Primitives,’ and, among the moderns, to that of Ros- 
setti and his followers. The sale of yesterday and to-day is 
of the latter section of his gallery, and the exhibition* in- 
cluded—with capital examples of Watts, Millais, Legros, 
Walker and Holman Hunt—not less than thirty pictures 
and drawings by Rossetti and not less than thirty-six by 
Burne Jones. Its principal interest consisted in the com- 
parison afforded between these two. Of course the advan- 
tage remains with Rossetti. It “leaps to the eyes’ that, 
intermittent and uncertain as was his technical capacity, 
and preoccupied as he was with the expression of intense 
emotion, he was primarily a painter, thinking and feeling in 
his material, conceiving in color as a poet conceives in 
words, and embodying his conceptions in the only medium 
in which their embodiment was natural or appropriate. Per- 
sonally I care little for the peculiar sentiment he cultivated, 
and less for the peculiar type of womanhood in which he 
chose to figure it. But the effect of all this mass of his 
work upon me was very great. Such an impression of 
spontaneity, passion, force, of fiery imagination—in a word 


of pure genius—has been produced, I take it, by Jean- 
Francois Millet and Rossetti alone among the painters of 
this century. At the Graham Exhibition it was heightened 
strangely by the circumstance that to get to the Rossetti 
room, you had to run the gauntlet of the thirty-six Burne 


Joneses. One example of the master is well enough, as we 
know : one considers it with respect—with admiration even ; 
one declines to be melancholical to that extent, or in that 
particular way ; one notes the invention, the accomplish- 
ment, the peculiar charin ; one is grateful for one’s Burne 
Jones, and more grateful still that he is unique ; and there 
is an end of it. But with thirty-six Burne Joneses, ‘tis im- 
possible to be thus nonchalant and thus free. ‘The enor- 
mous monotony—of type, of feature, of expression, of inten- 
tion—exasperates and sickens ; the weary drearihead of all 
these haggard and lank young men and all these dismal and 
lean young women becomes offensive, and is felt like an 
insolence to humanity ; the accomplishment is seen to be 
mannered and peculiar ; the color, for all its prodigality of 
invention and the delicacy of its chords, is found to be not 
spontaneous, not natural, not inevitable like Rossetti’s, but 
voulue, but artificial, but the outcome of an afterthought 
remote from, and even foreign to, the primary conception. 
In considering Rossetti one recognizes the painter of genius, 
and one regrets, with all one’s might, that he was not in 
Raphael’s studio, or even under Legros at the Slade School. 
In considering Burne Jones, one doubts if he is a painter 
at all, and if, like Holman Hunt, he would not have done 
a great deal better in the material of words. He was repre- 
sented here by some of his most ambitious and elaborate 
work—the ‘Chant d’Amour,’ the ‘ Days of Creation,’ the 
‘Laus Veneris,’ the sketch for the ‘ Venus’s Mirror,’ the 
‘ Feast of Peleus,’ and the cartoon for the ‘ Cophetua and 
the Beggar-Maid ’ of last year’s Grosvenor. But you bad 
but to pass into the Rossetti room, and look at the lovely 
* Beata Beatrix’ and the glowing and wonderful * Ghirlan- 
data ;’ or stand an instant before the gorgeous ‘ Mariana’ 
or that ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ which has the multicolored 
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radiance of a casket of gems ; or remark the incomparable 
intensity of human feeling conveyed in ‘ Found ;’ or ex- 
amine such masterpieces of line and expression as the stud- 
ies in red chalk for the ‘ Venus Verticordia’ and the 
* Pandora,’ to forget that stuff like the ‘ Laus Veneris' or 
the ‘ Days of Creation’ so much as exists. 

All these things are to be sold to-day. At yesterday’s 
sale was realized a total of 18,6597. The top price was the 
3150/. paid by Mr. Deschamps on behalf, not of New York, 
but of an English collector, for ‘ The Vale of Rest,’ which 
is far and away the best thing Millais ever did. Millais, 
however, is the fashion in these days ; and his ‘ Apple-Blos- 
soms,’ which is in every way the antithesis of ‘ The Vale of 
Rest ’—which, in three words, is vulgar, silly, very badly 
drawn, and even worse painted—went for 1050/.; while for 
his ‘ Blind Girl,’ which is absolutely insignificant, Mr, 
Agnew was rash, or provident, enough to pay a trifle over 
870/. For the National Gallery Sir Frederick Burton pur- 
chased one of the Walkers—‘ The Vagrants,’ it is called— 
for 1770 guineas. I can’t help thinking his choice a bad 
one ; I know that in his place I should have gone for ‘ The 
Bathers,’ which is Walker's masterpiece, and which was 
knocked down to Mr. Agnew for 2625/7. A third example 
of the painter , ‘ The Sunny Thames,’ has nothing much to 
commend it, but sold, all the same, for 1218/7 ; while for 
his ‘ The Lilies,’ a drawing measuring 12 in. by 16 which I 
missed, and his ‘ Stobhall Garden,’ another drawing which 
I saw but did not like, the several prices paid were 1365/. 
and 567/. Of the five ‘Wattses, the mgst coveted was the 
‘Diana and Endymion,’ which went for 913/., 10s. Two 
Holman Hunts — small replicas of his Scapegoat’ (a 
picture which by some is called ‘The Black Eye’) and 
‘The Light of the World ’—were sold for 525/. and &27/. 
10s. respectively. In shocking contrast with all this prac- 
tical enthusiasm was the reception vouchsafed to a life-size 
‘Roman Lady,’ by the President, which was no warmer 
than a melancholy hundred and twenty pounds, ten. I am 
curious, I confess, to see the results of to-day’s sale, which 
I fully expect to leave Burne Jones in a nobler position than 
his master. I scarcely need to point out that, heroic buy- 
ing as this is, it is poor and tame in comparison, not only 
with the incomparable valor of the Canadian expert who 
captured the great Jules Breton at the Morgan Sale, but 
with that matchless ardor which secured, for 5000/. or so, the 
privilege of a life-long intercourse with Vibert. More than 
that, it compares but feebly, on the whole, with the. gal- 
lantry displayed some days ago at the McConnell Sale: 
when a Mulready went for upwards of 1580/. ; a Constable 
for 40/. or 50/. more, and a Faed for only 400/. and some- 
thing less; a Stanfield for some 1417/.; a Turner for 
2625/. ; a Rosa Bonheur for 3000 guineas ; and two Phillips 
—‘ Phillip of Spain,’ as they used to call him—the one for 
2572/., 1os., and the other for only a ten-pound note under 
4000/. The odd thing is that all the while the painters are 
Nobody buys, and save by auction nobody wants 
to buy. It needs but little more to precipitate a revolt 
among them, and send them into the streets with the rest of 
the unemployed : to parade Sir Frederick’s head upon a 
pike, and purge Messrs. Christie’s sale-rooms witb fire. 

Messrs. Allingham and Wilson Barrett are still fighting it 
out, in the columns of Zhe Atheneum, and Mr. Allingham’s 
wrongs are still as much matter of argument as Mr. Bar- 
rett’s. Mr. Allingham asserts that his play has been 
stolen, and Mr. Barrett rejoins that his honor has been 
wounded ; and there the question remains. It is not very 
exciting. If Mr. Barrett ‘ prigged’ the stuff of ‘ The Lord 
Harry’ from Mr. Allingham, he went wrong for very little ; 
and if Mr. Allingham really believes the said stuff to be his 
very own, and not the common property of everybody who 
has read ‘ Woodstock’ and other works, then has he a 
mind of singular ingenuousness. The case resolves itself 
into that ; and which is right and which is wrong are prob- 
lems of interest to none save Messrs. Barrett and Allingham 
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themselves. Mr. Pinero’s new farce, ‘ The Schoolmistress,’ 
is metal more attractive ; and so, for that matter, is Sir 
Charles Young’s new—or old-new—drama, ‘ Jim the Pen- 
man.’ The first is not nearly so good as ‘ The Magistrate,’ 
either in conception or construction ; it has the touch of 
improbability which is peculiar to most of Mr. Pinero’s 
original work. In dialogue, however, it is a great advance 
on its predecessor. Mr. Pinero, himself an actor, has writ- 
ten his play for actors and the stage, and there is scarce a 
speech but tells. The best performance is Mr. Clayton's ; 
he makes the worst part in the piece the most natural and 
diverting of all. After him comes Mrs. John Wood—herself 
as always, and as always amusing—and Miss Norreys, who 
has gifts, but no experience, and is therefore artificial. As 
for ‘Jim the Penman,’ which has been in manuscript for 
years, it is a good enough variation on the old ‘ Deacon 
Burdie’ theme—the theme of the double life and double 
nature—the Hyde and Jekyll combination—in man. It 
was produced the other day at a matinée at the Haymarket ; 
albeit exuberant in speech, and badly acted as to its prin- 
cipal parts, it proved a success ; and to-night the theatre— 
which had shut its doors on its fourth failure within six 
months—reopens for the fremiére, that of ‘ Denise’ being 
postponed indefinitely in its favor. I should not care to 
predict a long run for it. The theatre has been more or 
less out of favor with the public ever since Mr. Bancroft 
abolished the pit ; the company is none of the strongest ; 
the play itself has faults, and requires more vigorous and 
personal treatment than it is likely to receive from either 
Lady Monckton or Mr. Arthur Dacre, who are cast for the 
two leading parts. On the whole, I should incline to believe 
that ‘ Denise ’ will be in rehearsal very soon. 

A number of us are greatly excited by the coming of 
Liszt ; and this though he purposes not to play other men's 
music, but only to produce his own. It is incredible ; but 
itis true. And Mr. Walter Bache, who is as ardent a fa- 
natic of Lisztism, as Liszt has been of Berliozism, Chopin- 
ism, Wagnerism, and all the other isms of the century, has 
invited some eight hundred people to meet the Master at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. He is the most picturesque and 
romantic figure in modern art; he is the one survival of 
that brood of giants, the mighty generation of 1830. But 
if he will not play us Beethoven on the piano, if he will only 
produce us Liszt on the orchestra, where is the use of mak- 
ing a pother about him? We shall soon be so much hap- 
pier with Rubinstein, who can play, and will, that it seems 
superfluous to put ourselves about for Liszt, who can play, 
and will not. H. B. 
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I HAVE lately heard an authentic anecdote of Darwin, that 
seems quite worth repeating. It refersto his old age—the period 
when he was bringing out his books on the habits of plants. 
His health was poor; and an old family servant—a woman— 
overhearing his daughter express some anxiety about his condi- 
tion, sought to reassure her by saying: ‘ Hi believe master ’d 
be hall right, madam, hif ’e only ‘ad somethin’ to hoccupy ’is 
mind ; sometimes ‘e stands in the conservatory from mornin’ 
till night—just a-lookin’ at the flowers. Hif’e only ’ad some- 
thin’ to do, ’e’d be hevver so much better, hI’m sure.’ No one 
enjoyed the joke more than the great naturalist himself, 





MACMILLAN & Co. announce a new novel by Hugh mons 
entitled ‘ Living or Dead?’ A more appropriate name could 
not have been chosen for the latest work (to date) of an author 
whose posthumous activity discredits the testimony of the wit- 
nesses who have attested his death. While Mr. Lang was 
writing his delightful letters to dead authors, he should have 
written one to Hugh Conway, inquiring 
What worlds or what vast regions. hold 


The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 


and how that translated mind manages, in its new environ- 
Ment, to turn out so much copy for a clamorous clientéle. Per- 
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haps, though, he didn’t believe that the author of ‘ Called Back” 
was actually dead ; and, all things considered, it certainly is 
difficult to do so. If he really is, he may be pacer nt f to 
outdo even Mr. Crawford in the multiplication of popular works 
of fiction ; for the American novelist, being still in the flesh, is 
under the necessity of spending nearly half his time in eating, 
drinking and sleeping, while his English rival, being relieved of 
those ante-mortem obligations, can devote qwontydeue hours a 
day to the fascinating work of putting plots on paper. If this 
thin continues much longer, we shall all have to become The- 
osophists. 





I AM GLAD to see that the publishers are pioneers in the early 
closing movement. The shutters are up at Messrs. Scribner’s, 
Cassell & Co.’s, Macmillan & Co.’s, and The Century Co.’s of- 
fices at one o'clock, sharp, on Saturdays. There may be others 
who have joined in the good movement. I don’t think that any 
sales will be sacrificed by this humane course. Very few people 
buy books on Saturday afternoons, particularly at this time of 
the year, and those few would gladly make their purchases on 
Saturday morning or even postpone them till Monday tor the 
sake ot giving the hard-worked bookseller a half-holiday. 





IN the pleasant pages of gossip about men and books which 
Mr. Lang contributes monthly to Longman’s Magasine he has 
lately reprinted from the dead-and-gone weekly London, edited 
by Mr. W. E. Henley, now editor of the more robust Magazine 
of Art, a little poem which he allows us to infer to be b 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, and which was omitted from ‘ 
Child’s Garden of Verse.’ To ‘ beckle,’ so the author says, is 
‘to tap hurriedly with crutches,’ or a stick, like the blind man, 
Pew, in ‘ Treasure Island.’ This useful word, ‘ unknown to 
Keats,’ is derived from déguzlle, a crutch. 


She beckled up, she beckled down, 

She beckled round and round the town, 
She beckled in the silent wood, 

And where the lone policeman stood. 


The children watched her on her way 
With disaffection and dismay ; 

The elder people in a crowd 
Declared it should not be allowed. 


In vain ! her weird activitee 

Grew and redoubled, strange to see ; 
The sound of beckling far and wide 
Fulfilled the haunted country-side. 


Whither (they cried), ah! whither now 
Beckle you on the mountain’s brow ? 
Whither (they cried), and where away 
Are you a-beckling, ma’am, to-day ? 


And she beckled, and she beckled, and she beckled night and day, 
Till she beckled, beckled, beckled, beckled, beckled right away. 





Mr. Epwin A. ABBEY has just returned from London, which 
has been his home for’several years past, and will stay for some 
time in America, let us hope. He shoake have a studio in New 
York, and identify himself altogether with his native country. 
We need more ot the sort of influence he exerts in art over here ; 
and then if he stays so long in England, the English will be claim- 
ing him as their own, as they do Mr. Whistler, whom “a al- 
ready call ‘ our James,’ We don’t want them to call Mr. Abbey 
‘our Edwin.’ 


THE American Opera Company have scored a triumph in Bos- 
ton. Iam told that the Hub went wild over the first perform- 
ance of ‘Lohengrin.’ Mrs. F. B. Thurber and Mrs. August 
Belmont, who are such good friends of the enterprise, were 
present on the opening night. Before she left for Boston, Mrs. 
Thurber, with two other incorporators of the Company, became 
surety for the rent of the Academy of Music tor American Opera 
for next year. I am very glad to hear this, because I am con- 
vinced that the Academy is the best place for it. The Metro- 

olitan Opera House was tried, but was not found suitable. It 
is still too far up-town for popular opera. It is all right for 
fashionable people ; but the Academy, while it provides accom- 
modations for ‘ wealth and tashion,’ consults also the conven- 
ience of the general public, which is an important factor in de- 
termining the pecuniary success of opera. 
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On the Death of Sir Henry Taylor. 


[A. ©. Swinburne, in The Athenaeum. | 
FOURSCORE and five times has the gradual year 
Risen and fulfilled its days of youth and eld 
Since first the child’s eyes opening first beheld 
Light, who now leaves behind to help us here 
Light shed from song as starlight from a sphere 
Serene as summer ; song whose charm compelled 
The sovereign soul made flesh in Artevelde 
To stand august before us and austere, 
Half sad with mortal knowledge, all sublime 
With trust that takes no taint from change or time, 
Trust in man’s might of manhood. Strong and sage, 
Clothed round with reverence of remembering hearts, 
He, twin-born with our nigh departing age, 
Into the light of peace and fame departs. 


Exhibition of Bronté Relics. 
{The Academy, April 10th.] 

THERE is at present on view in the Museum of the Bradford 
Free Library an interesting exhibition of objects which at one 
time were in the possession of several members of the Bronté 
family. Among the exhibits are a number of the Bronté relics 
recently sold by auction at Saltaire. They are lent by Mr. Gled- 
hill, of Keighley. and comprise a jewel-case, brooch, cream-jug, 
the Rev. P. Bronté’s snuff-box, a presentation copy of ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ with the autograph of the author ; three water-color draw- 
ings by the same hand, including a sketch of Charlotte's favorite 
dog, loss, which, as a work of art, is the best example in the 
col ection ; nineteen pencil drawings by various members of the 
family ; a deed of gift from Mr. Bronté to his servant, Martha 
Brown, and others. Mr. Jennings has procured from Miss Binns 
two letters written by Mrs. Gaskell to Martha Brown; a jet 
necklace belonging to Charlotte Bronté ; a brooch containing a 
lock of her hair; funeral cards of Charlotte, Branwell, and 
Emily Bronté, etc. ; and he has also lent a presentation copy of 
‘Shirley,’ with the autograph of the author. Mr. Empsall lends 
a drawing by Charlotte Bronté ; a letter from her to Martha 
Brown ; a small teapot ; a pair of shoes worn by Charlotte ; and 
the Rev P. Bronté’s spectacles. Mr. Scruton has lent an album 
containing a lock of Charlotte’s hair ; an autograph letter from 
Charlotte to Miss Nussey, of Birstall (the Caroline Helstone of 
‘Shirley ’) ; also portraits of Miss Nussey and Martha Brown. 
Mr. Widdop has forwarded for exhibition the scales used by Mr. 
Bronté for weighing coin ; a letter from Mr.-Bronté to Nancy 
Garrs (Charlotte Bronté’s nurse, who died only a few days ago) ; 
a portrait of the Rev. P. Bronté ; and photographs of Haworth 
Church and Parsonage. Mr. Holroyd, of Keighley, adds to the 
collection a portrait in oil of the Rev. P. Bronté, by his son, 
Branwell. The likeness is not a good one, but the work pos- 
sesses some technical merit. All the above relics are loans; 
but Mr. Waterhouse, of Bradford, has presented to the Museum 
the wedding shawl of Charlotte Bronté. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

An exhibition of pictures torming the collection of Mr. Ed- 
ward Brown, of this city, was on exhibition at the Ortgies Art 
Gallery for several days previous to its sale on Thursday last. 
Most of the canvases were small works by American artists. 
The Italian school was also represented by oils and water- 
colors. Amongst the pictures shown were Birge Harrison’s 
*Motherless,’ a head by E. K. Baker, W. M. Chase’s ‘ Old 
Cavalier,’ a Diaz (‘ Near Fontainebleau ’), a good marine by F. 
K. M. Rehn, a fine landscape with sheep by Anton Braith, a 
Rousseau, a Turner, and a well-painted still-life by A. Matignon. 

—Mr. Kurtz’s ‘ National Academy Notes’ appears promptly 
this season, and makes a quite indispensable handbook for any 
one who wishes to study the present exhibition thoroughly. 
Over ninety pictures are reproduced, with comment ; and the 
location of every picture is shown by means of diagrams of the 
different rooms. Exhibitors and visitors alike must find in this 
volume of ‘ Notes,’ now in its sixth year, a valuable mine of 

tical intormation about the Academy, its government, mem- 
rship, prizes, etc. 

—There is nothing half-hearted in the way the Boston 7ran- 
script speaks of Miss Anne Whitney's statue of ‘ Lief, the Norse- 
man,’ for which a place has been prepared in Mr. Olmsted’s 
plan of the Back Bay Park, at the Commonwealth Avenue en- 
trance. ‘Some of the praises from seasoned [sic] critics like 
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James Russell Lowell, M. Durand Gréville, James Jackson 
Jarves and Edwin Booth have not hesitated to name it with the 
Statues of the classic ages of antiquity. It is no unworthy or 
disadvantageous comparison which suggests the Apollo Belvyi- 
dere when Miss Whitney’s Norseman first greets the eye.’ 
‘Unworthy or disadvantageous’ to which—the Lief, or the 
Apollo? An elaborate pedestal, with Norse inscriptions written 
‘ by the highest authorities in Norse literature and history,’ has 
been designed for this classic work. 

—We find the following note in Building :—* We regret to 
learn that it is unlikely that the present objectionable duty upon 
foreign works of art will be removed during this session of Con. 
gress. This is all the more surprising if we consider the almost 
universal protest sent to Congress from American artists, in this 
country as well as abroad. Next to the taxing of the brain by 
the duty levied upon imported books, this seems to us the most 
objectionable as well as unjust feature of the tariff law.’ 

—‘ Seaside and Southern Houses,’ being Part IV. of ‘ Archi- 
tectural Studies,’ edited by F. A. Wright (W. T. Comstock), 
agp a series of designs for small, inexpensive cottages or villas 

or summer living, which can also be used, in warm climates, in 
winter. The average cost is $2000, Externally, they are taste- 
ful, effective and very dainty in style, while the interior arrange- 
ments are characterized by convenience, compactness and the 
best possible adaptation of means to ends in the way of economy 
of space. The purchase of these piates is intended to do away 
with the necessity of employing designers or architects, and 
to bring the owner into direct relations with the builder. 


—‘ Horrors in Architecture and So-called Works of Art in 
Bronze in the City of New York’ is the imposing and (to use a 
Teutonism) curiosity-stimulating title of an anonymous brochure 
recently issued in this city. When examined, it is found to 
resemble the mountain that groaned and heaved and finally 
brought forth a mouse. We are all painfully aware that our 
municipal architecture and public sculpture possess many de- 
fects, but personal attacks upon sculptors and architects are not 
likely to elevate either our artistic or our moral tone. Calm, 
serious, impartial criticism is always welcome, but anonymous 
pamphlets deserve no more attention than anonymous letters. 

—The first Report of the Art Students’ League contains, in 
addition to statistical matter, a report written by President 
Waller. The League is a noble institution to which American 
art owes much, and the apologetic and slightly eleemosynary 
tenor ot some of Mr. Waller’s remarks can hardly be com- 
mended. The League long ago proved its ability to stand alone 
and ask no favors. 


Magazine Notes 


AN elaborate and careful article in Harper's on ‘ Portraits of 
Our Saviour,’ by William H. Ingersoll, is accompanied by more 


than a dozen interesting pictures. George Du Maurier illus- 
trates entertainingly an anonymous paper on ‘ The London Sea- 
son,’ which gives minutest information, even to the ‘ good form’ 
of not sitting in Rotten Row on Sunday, though you may walk 
there. Mr. Gibson is his own rival in the delicate drawings and 
dainty text of ‘Sap Bewitched,’ while Mr. Abbey is still un- 
rivalled in his spirited pictures for Goldsmith’s comedy, ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ It is a satisfaction to find that after all 
they are not going to live happily ever after the conclusion ot 
‘East Angels.’ We have had so many inconvenient husbands 
removed by the literary guillotine, that it is gratifying to have 
one realistic admission that occasionally a heroine does have to 
abide by her mistakes. ‘The Story of Feather Head,’ by Lieut. 
H. Lemly, is a capital sketch, and Mrs. Muloch-Craik’s ‘ King 
Arthur’ is very strong and very graceful. The tact of the 
mother whose adopted little boy was terribly hurt on discdver- 
ing that she was not his mother, is prettily shown when the 
comforted little fellow returns to taunt the other boys with the 
fact that ‘ ‘heir mothers had to take them, whether they liked 
them or not ; but 47s mother had chosen him.’ 

The fiction in 7he Atlantic is noticeably fine. Mr. Bishop’s 
serial, ‘The Golden Justice,’ opens admirably ; the instalment 
of ‘In the Clouds’ is more than usually spirited ; ‘ The Princess 
Casamassima’ is transported to Paris; and Miss Jewett con- 
tributes a good short story, called ‘ Marsh Rosemary.’ John 
Fiske writes of the ‘ Weakness of the United States Government 
under the Articles of Confederation,’ E. P. Evans of * The Aryan 
Homestead,’ and W. J. Stillman of ‘ Memories of London,’ which 
are tullof Turner. Maurice Thompson’s ‘ Genesis of Bird-Song 
is one ot his most attractive essays, written to assert that birds 
did not sing till the creation of man, 
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*Prof. Freeman, urged thereto by his? friends, replies in? the 
April Contemporary Review to an article by Frederic Harrison 
in the January Vineteenth Century, in which the apostle of Posi- 
tivism called the historian of the Normans and early English ‘ A 
Pedantic Nuisance.’ ‘When a man does his best to make his 
words answer to his thoughts, and his thoughts answer to the 
facts,’ says the distinguished Professor, ‘ the trouble that he has 
taken is a mapena to those who have not taken the same 
trouble ; but the reproach is taken away by calling the man who 
has taken such needless pains a pedant.’ This is a very interest- 
ing number of the Review, other papers besides Prof. Sonaaan’s 
being by Holman Hunt, on ‘ The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ 
by R. H. Hutton on Matthew Arnold, and by Leonard Courtney, 
Samuel Laing and Michael Davitt on the Irish Question. 


Macmillan’s for April opens with a peculiar and striking 
‘Legend ot Another World,’ by the author of ‘ A Strange Temp- 
tation ;’ Mr. Saintsbury directs attention to Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, an author whose writings deserve much more notice than 
they receive at the present day; and ‘ A General Reader,’ in a 

aper on * General Readers,’ finds too ‘ austere’ the same Mr. 

atrison whom Prof. Freeman has just found too ‘ flippant.’ 
Thomas Whittaker writes of ‘ The Musical and the Picturesque 
Elements in Poetry,’ and Arthur Benson commemorates the 
merning and lovable qualities of the late Henry Bradshaw, Libra- 
rian of Cambridge University. In the May number will be begun 
anew novel by Thomas Hardy. 


With its May number Zhe my peed of American History 
enters upon its fourth year under the able editorial direction of 
Mrs. Martha Lamb.——Sir Thomas Brassey is preparing a series 
of articles for Outing on yachting matters not touched upon in 
Lady Brassey’s Sunbeam books. They are to be fully illus- 
trated. —-The May CenZury will contain the last paper written 
by Gen. McClellan for publication—a description of the critical 
time from the Second Battle of Bull Run to the advance from 
Washington toward South Mountain and Antietam. On the 
morning atter his sudden death the manuscript pages of this un- 
finished article were found on his table-——Miss Rose Kingsley, 
the daughter of the novelist, will contribute an article to the 
May St. Nicholas, describing Shakspeare’s boyhood, with pict- 
ures by Alfred Parsons. 





Current Criticism 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH.—The set in which young Trench found 
himself at Cambridge was calculated to foster all that was bright, 
all that was intellectual, in his nature. John Sterling ; Frederic 
Maurice, afterward to be associated with him at King’s College, 
London ; John Kemble, the ‘J. K.’ of Tennyson’s fine sonnet ; 
James Spedding, the recipient of Tennyson’s lines on the death 
of his brother, and himself the original inspirer ot some of the 
best among that poet’s earlier lyrics ; Venables ; Charles Buller ; 
Monckton Milnes, afterward Lord Houghton ; Tennyson, and 
others, made a set of keen-witted and thoughttul young men not 
easily matched among university cliques ; while the influence of 
Julius Hare was over them all as college tutor, inspiring aud 
guiding in safe channels a true zeal tor learning. . . . If we 
were to define Trench’s place in modern poetry, it can only be 
by assigning him to a group which others may place where they 
will on the slope ot Parnassus. We should put him with Henry 
Taylor and Aubrey de Vere, not forgetting a certain intellectual 
kinship to his early friend Monckton Milnes. In philology it 
would be difficult to overstate the Archbishop’s services. No 
books have given so great a stimulus to the intelligent study of 
the language as his little works on ‘ The Study of Words,’ the 
‘Select Glossary,’ ‘ English Synonyms,’ etc. . . . The books 
are, and will remain, among the most fascinating and encour- 
aging which can be placed in the hands of the young who wish 
to study their own tongue. They show, moreover, the widest 
reading and scholarship, and excursions into unexpected paths 
of literature in all languages. Yet, like most busy men, he was 
a great reader of the books of the day, not neglecting even the 
lighter sort.— The Academy. 





SiR HENRY TAYLOR.—By the death of the author of ‘ Philip 
van Artevelde’ on Saturday, March 27th, another link, and one 
of the very last, between our own generation and that of Words- 
worth and Southey hasbeen broken. Thirty years younger than 
the former, twenty-six years younger than the latter, Sir Henry 
Taylor was the friend as well as the disciple of both, and, with- 
out any slavish following of either, he learned enough from them 
and from their forerunners to give an antique look, even when 
they first appeared, to his plays and essays. Those—and they 
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are not a few—who still read and enjoy his best work look upon 
it as belonging so much to an old-world school that it would 
have been somewhat of a surprise to them to hear that he was 
still living a week ago, had they not been reminded of his exist- 
ence by the publication last year of the ‘ Autobiography.’ . . . 
In 1839 he married a daughter of the first Lord Monteagle, and 
until his retirement from the Colonial Office in 1872 he lived 
quietly and happily on the banks of the Thames, first at East 
Sheen and afterward at“Mortlake. Having in 1869 accepted a 
K.C.M.G.ship in lieu of the peerage he had hoped for, he spent 
his last years chiefly at Bournemouth. His home was during 
two generations the resort of many friends of all ranks in the 
social, political, and literary worlds, and there are scores of 
men-of-letters now living who recall with pleasure the agreeable 
réunions at lunch-time on Sundays when, with the suave and 
polished manners of a gentleman of the old school at its best, he 
entertained his guests in ways that won the respect and liking 
of all.— The Atheneum. 





‘Notes 


A NEW edition of the ‘ Memoirs of General Sherman’ will 
be ready next week from the press of D. Appleton & Co. The 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains two new chap- 
ters and important appendices. Fifteen maps and several por- 
traits on steel, not given in the first edition, enrich the present 
issue. The portraits of Generals Sherman, Thomas, Schofield 
and McPherson are on steel ; and a group of corps-commanders 
is reproduced by a phototypic process. 

—Mr. Lowell is to be invited to deliver an address at the com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of Harvard College, on 
Nov. 7th. The Governor and State officers will assist in the 
ceremonies. It is said that facts relating to the life of John 
Harvard hitherto not known to the public will be related. 


—Johns Hopkins University will celebrate on April 26th the 
first completed decade of its history. Probably no institution of 
learning has ever attained so high a rank within so short a time. 

—Mme. Henri Gréville and her husband, Mons. E. Durand 
Gréville, have returned to France. 


—Mr. Sampson Low, the well-known London publisher, died 
on Friday of last week at the age of eighty-eight years and five 
months. Mr. Low’s father, who was a publisher nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, died when his son was my A three years old. 
The latter was for a time connected with the house of Longman 
& Co., but left it in 1819 to go into business for himself. He 
was a prosperous publisher and a practical philanthropist. For 
forty years his house has represented the firm of Harper & Bros. 
in England, and a capital portrait of the old gentleman’s strong 
yet kindly countenance appears in Harper's Weekly of to-day. 

—David Douglas, ‘of Edinburgh, has in press an edition 
of John T. Morse’s ‘ Thomas Jefferson,’ the first volume of the 
American Statesmen Series ; Mr. Burroughs’s ‘ Signs and Sea- 
sons ;’ and a story of Boston social life, called ‘ Next Door.’ 

—Leopold Schenck, one of the founders of Puck and editor of 
the German edition of the paper, died in his forty-third year at 
Aiken, S.C., on the 13th inst. Mr. Schenck was born in Heidel- 
berg, and came to this country between ten and fifteen years 
ago. He was a man of many accomplishments, and his death 
will be a serious loss to the German readers of Puck. 

—G. Schirmer will soon publish three songs by Mrs. Walter 
Scott Andrews. Privately printed copies of these songs have 
been known to musical amateurs, and admired by them, for 
some time ; and Mr. Schirmer, hearing of their existence, asked 
permission to publish them. 


—Swinburne’s long-expected prose miscellanies will be pub- 
lished in May by Chatto & Windus, They will consist of almost 
all his contributions to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and a 
number of essays from periodicals. 

—Mr. Browning has written about two-thirds of his new poem, 
which will fill a volume by itself, and may be ready before the 
autumn. He has promised to be present at the Shelley Society’s 
first performance of ‘ The Cenci,’ on the afternoon of his seventy- 
fourth birthday, May 7th. 

—Mr. John S. Brownne, Resident Librarian of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, reterring to our leading article of last 
week, writes : ‘The New York Hospital Library in West Six- 
teenth Street, contains about 28,000 volumes, all medical. The 
New York Academy of Medicine Library has 30,000 volumes, all 
medical ; and has on file over 200 medical journals, The latter 
Library is open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., free.’ 
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—Walter Pater is at work upon a new romance of the past. 
The scene will be laid in the Sixteenth Century and in France. 

—Rev. Dr, W. E. Griffis, author of * The Mikado’s Empire,’ 
‘Corea,’ and other valuable works, has left Schenectady and 
gone to Boston, where he was installed last week as pastor of 
the Shawmut Congregational Church. 


.—The American Historical Association will hold its third 
meeting, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of next week, in 
the large lecture-hall of the Columbian University, Washington. 
Mr. George Bancroft, President of the Association, will give the 
opening address at 10 A.M. on Tuesday, and will present a com- 
munication from Leopold von Ranke, the only honorary mem- 
ber of the Association. Morning and evening sessions will be 
held, and papers have been promised by representatives of vari- 
ous historfcal soci ties, colleges and universities. 

—Two manuscript commonplace-books of Burns’s brought 
3257. and 284/. at the recent sale in Edinburgh of Mr. J. White- 
foord Mackenzie's library. 


—Mr. Bunner’s new book will be published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons on the first of May. It has not appeared anywhere as 
a serial. The Messrs. Scribner received on Tuesday, April 13th, 
advance-sheets of Andrew Lang’s ‘ The Mark of Cain,’ and had 
a large edition of the story printed and bound by Thursday. 
This is almost as great a feat as their speedy issuing of ‘ The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ a year or two ago. 

—Bisnop Potter has recently spoken in terms of praise of Mrs. 
Helen Campbell’s book, ‘ The Problem of the Poor,’ referring 
especially to the true story of ‘One Woman’s Work.’ 


—The Macmillans announce ‘ Outlines of History and Ethics,’ 
by Henry Sidgwick ; two essays, with an appendix, by E. A. 
Freeman, called ‘Greater Greece and Greater Britain,’ and 
* Washington, the Expander of England,’ an essay on various 
aspects ot imperial federation. 

—A story of English society, entitled ‘ A House Party,’ is the 
latest work by Ouida. It has been bought by Messrs. Tillotson 


& Son, of Bolton, and will be published in newspapers at home 
and abroad. 


—Walt Whitman read his lecture on the Death of Lincoln at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadelphia, on the 15th inst., and 
announced his intention of repeating the performance annually, 
until his death, on the recurring anniversaries of the event which 
it commemorates. He concluded the lecture by reading his 
noble poem, ‘ Captain, my Captain!’ When the venerable poet 
stepped into his phaeton at the stage-door, after his friends had 
shaken hands with him behind the scenes, he had $680 more in 
his poeket than when he came upon the stage. 
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Number 121 


—Mrs. Frances Brooks has just presented to the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Kindergarten {is not this title redundant ?) her share of 
the profits from the sale of the last edition of her translation of 
‘Heidi.’ It exceeds $200. 


Publications Received. 


[Receipt of new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address 
4 given, the publication is issued in New York.] 


Bosboom-Toussaint, A. L.G. Major Frank. 
Brotherton, Alice W. Beyond the Veil. 
Burroughs, J. Signs and Seasons. $1.50 
Carnegie, A. Triumphant Democracy. 
Chesneau, E. Education of the Artist. 
Duchess, The. A Mental Struggle. Phila. : J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Families of John and Jake, The Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 
Farrar, Capt. C. A. J. Downthe West Branch. $1.25....Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Grant, H. Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, Ed, by W. Small. soc, 


Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Haggard, H. R. King Solomon’s Mines. Cassell & Co, 
Harrison, F. The Choice of Books. 25c Harper & Bros, 
Holmes, N. The Authorship of Shakspeare. 


. Harper & Bros, 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
#2 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
r. by Clara Bell. $2 Cassell & Co, 


2vols. $4. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Houghton, Louise S. Silver Thoughts of Great Minds White, Stokes & Allen, 
Hunnewell, i; F. The Imperial Island. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
Jackson, Helen. (H. H.) Glimpses of Three Coasts. $1.50 Boston : Roberts Bros, 
Lang, A. The Mark of Cain. 25c ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Larcom, L., and Skelding, S. B. Easter Messengers.... .... White, Stokes & Allen, 
Lubbeck, Sir John. Flowers, Fruits and Leaves, $1.25 Macmillan & Co, 
McCarthy, J. H. Doom: An Atlantic Episode. 25c Harper & Bros, 
Meredith, G. The Adventures of Har ichmond. $2.... Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Mowry, W. A. Talks with my B "3: Boston ; Roberts Bros, 
Murray, J. D.C. Aunt Rachel. Macmillan & Co, 
O’Connor, W. D. Hamlet’s Note-Book. $ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Peirce, B. O. The Newtonian Potential Function. $1.60......Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Phillips, W. A. Labor, Land and Law. $2.50 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Porter, R. P. Free-Trade Folly. 200.........0.-00 sesceeeeees J. S. Ogilvie & Co, 
Royce, J. California, American Commonwealths. $1.25. ak 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Sanbern, Helen J. A Winter in Central,America and Mexico. $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Shepherd, a The Pipers. Wide Awake Art Print. soc.Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 
Smith, W. W., and Blackwell, R. E. Parallel Syntax Chart of Latin, etc. $1. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Ce, 
Boston : Roberts Bros, 


Stevenson Prince Otto. $1 
i Funk & Wagnalls, 


R.I 
Talmage, YT. De Witt. The Marriage-Ring. $ 
Taylor, W. L. On Easter Day. Wide Awake Art Print. soc. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 
Tomlinson, E. T. Selections from Latin Authors. $t.10 Boston : Ginn & Co, 
Trenck, Life and Adventures of Baron. Tr. by T. Holcroft Cassell & Co, 
Vernon, Rev. S. M. Probation and Punishment. $1.25..Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Waites, A. Forgotten Meanings. soc Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Whedon’s Commentary on Old Testament. (Isaiah, H. Bannister. Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, F. D. Hemenway.) $2.25.... ..... -....+- Phillips & Hunt. 
Whittier, J. G. Saint Gregory’s Guest, and Recent Poems. $1. : 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Wister, Mrs. A. L. Violetta. 


$t.25 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 








Lapres who value a refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Powder. 
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works, together with the memorial biog- 
raphy of this popular and lamented 
writer. 


29 West 23d Street, New York, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THE LIFE OF A PRIG. 
By One. 16mo, $1.00. 
. BUZ; 
Or, The Life and Adventures of a Honey 
Bee. By M. NoEL. 12mo, $1.00. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
Four Essays. By Sir H.S. MAINE. $2.75. 
OUTLINES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. EDWARD ZELLER. 12mo, $1.75. 
AFTER HIS KIND. 
A Romance. By JoHNCovENTRY. 16mo, 
$1.00. 
OBLIVION. Second Edition, 
og Episode. By M. G. MCCLELLAND. 
1.00. 


Poetry. 

GIBSON’S GOETHE'S POEMS. $1.50. 

=. FATHER’S TRAGEDY, etc. 
1.75. 

- FIELD’S CALLIRHOE AND ROSA- 
MUND. $1.25. 

sue ny WISHMAKER’S TOWN. 
1.25. 


SHAKESPEARE, complete. $7.00. 





By Ciara Louise BurNuHA\M, author of “ Dear- 
ly Bought,” ‘‘ No Gentlemen,” “‘ A Sane 
Lunatic,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“A love-story gue and simple. The conversations 
are vivacious, with an exceptional charm in their natural 
quality, and the heroines, Kate and Margery, are very 
sweet, true, womanly girls. The tone of the book is re- 
fined and pure, and it will make itself an especial favor- 
ite among the summer novels.” 


John Bodewin’s Testimony. 


By Mary HALLock Foote, author of ‘‘ The 
Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“* Mrs, Foote’s first novel raised her toa level on which 
she is only to be compared with our best women novel- 
ists. To make this comparison briefly, Miss Woolson 
observes keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes charmingly, and 
Mrs. Foote feels intensely.” — The Critic. 


Life and Works of 
Mrs. Clemmer. 
An AMERICAN WoMAN’s LIFE AND Work. 
A Memorial of MARY CLEMMER. By EDMUND 
Hupson. With portrait. 


PormMs OF LIFE AND NATURE. 
His Two Wivss. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 
Revised and enlarged. In four 12mo 
volumes, tastefully bound, forming a 
beautiful uniform set of the selected 


The set in box, $6.00. Price 
for each volume, $1.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
Greek and Roman Sculpture. 


By D. Capy Eaton. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New pocket edition, for 
travellers. 1 vol.,16mo. Red covers. 
Uniform with Ticknor’s Guide Books. 
415 pages. $1.00. 

‘*A book for every foreign traveller is that which 
Ticknor & Co., of Boston, will shortly publish—a new, 
more compact, and cheaper edition of Prof. D. Cady 
Eaton’s Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
This edition is intended for the use of visitors to foreign 
museums, and is prepared in answer to the demand for 
a more portable book than the library edition.” —Boston 
Traveller. 


MONOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECT- 
URE.—No. 3. 


The Ames Memorial Buildings 
at North Easton, Mass. 


H. H. Ricwarpson, Architect. Twenty-two 
gelatine plates (from nature), 13x16. 
Also, two lithographs. In neat port- 
folio. $6.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, Pes woe on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 








